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Why Migrating Birds Don’t Get Lost 


by Robert Leo Smith 
Professor of Wildlife 
Management 
West Virginia University 

On just a short walk through autumn 
woods, brushy fields, or roadside 
thickets, you will discover that the birds 
are on the move. 

Flocks of robins and thrushes are 
flitting about berry laden trees and 
shrubs. Numerous jays are bustling in 
treetops. Out of thickets float flurries 
of shrill chirps from dusty-colored 
sparrows. You quickly sense from all 
this activity that fall migration is at its 
peak. 

Not all birds, of course, migrate. 
Mingled with migrant birds in thickets 
and woods are cardinals, chickadees, 
nuthatches and woodpeckers—all stay- 
at-homes. But most are on their way 
to warmer wintering grounds from 
which they will return next spring. 

Birds migrate because they cannot 
survive a winter in the area where they 
nest and because the place in which 
they winter, for various reasons, is not 
a particularly good place to nest. So 
each year, the migrant birds pack their 
bags and head north in the spring and 
return south in the fall. In between the 
two trips they waste little time getting 
about the business of nesting. They 
leave the nesting grounds as soon as 
the young are able to care for 
themselves and before bad weather 
sets in. 

A long-distance migration, like a long¬ 
distance trip for us humans, requires 


some advance planning. Two times a 
year the birds have to get ready for 
the trip both physiologically and 
psychologically. They have to have 
some means of finding their way. Unlike 
us humans, the birds cannot leave all 
the details up to a travel agent, nor can 
they go to a travel or auto club to have 
the best routes marked out on a map. 
For birds, these details have been taken 



care of over a long evolutionary period. 
Mechanisms for preparation for the 
long trip and for finding their way have 
been inbred. 

Migrant birds have to know when to 
get ready to head south. They cannot 
wait until the first snows arrive to take 
off. At that point it would be too late. 
Birds know when to start packing by 
an internal biological clock located 
somewhere in the structure of the cell. 
This clock is controlled by photoperiod, 
the response of the bird to changing 
lengths of day. 

Changing day length is known to in¬ 


fluence the triggering of hormone 
production by two small glands located 
in the bird’s brain. These glands are 
known as the anterior pituitary gland 
and the hypothalamus. The two glands 
control the production of the hormone 
prolactin, which, in turn, induces 
migratory behavior and the deposition 
of fat. 

Under the influence of the hormone 
prolactin, birds begin to feed heavily 
on fruits, seeds and insects. These 
foods rich in carbohydrates help them 
lay up large stores of body fat. In late 
summer, small birds, such as warblers, 
may double their weight, and large 
birds, such as ducks, may add as much 
as 50 percent to their body weight. 
These stores of fat act as energy 
reserves for the long, energy¬ 
demanding trip. 

Associated with the buildup of fat are 
behavior changes. Birds begin to flock 
together and exhibit a certain 
restlessness. They feed heavily in the 
morning and cease the usual activity 
of late afternoon. Birds usually more 
active in the daytime become more 
active late in the evening and into 
darkness. Some insect-feeding birds 
turn to seeds and berries as a major 
source of late summer food. Then, 
some environmental stimulus such as 
a drop in temperature or arrival of a 
cold front tells the bird that it is time 
to head southward. 
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Some birds travel by day. These are 
mostly finches and blackbirds, species 
that do not travel great distances—that 
is, they still remain within temperate 
regions. Large birds, such as hawks, 
travel by day to make use of thermal 
air currents, which allows them to save 
energy by soaring rather than flapping 
their wings. 

Small birds, such as warblers and 
vireos that travel great distances, go 
by night. The darkness provides safety 
from hawks, and nighttime travel 
spares daytime for feeding to 
supplement the energy stored in their 
body fat. Even by day, these birds keep 
on the move, feeding as they 
persistently move southward through 
the treetops. 

How birds find their way south is 
another matter. That question has 
intrigued biologists for years. One of 
the early theories, developed back in 
the 1940’s, was that birds used the 
magnetic fields of the earth. 

Later, ingenious studies involving 
caged wild birds showed that birds use 
a variety of mechanisms to find their 
way. Most important for daytime 
migrants is the use of a sun compass. 
Birds are able to determine their 
direction and position by the arc of the 
sun. Nighttime migrants travel by the 
stars. Their clue to direction is the 
configuration of the sky, so cloudy 
nights can bring southward progress to 
a halt. 

Birds also use other cues. Apparently 
nocturnal migrants note the position of 
the sunset and from it obtain an initial 
selection of direction. Recent 
experiments have suggested that the 
theory of magnetic fields may be 
partially correct. Some birds seem to 
use the magnetic fields of earth to find 
their way south. A few species use 
winds aloft and topographic features as 
directional cues. 

While we humans have to make use 
of various devices to find our way— 
from compasses and road maps to 
more complex navigational aids—birds 
come equipped with highly 
sophisticated biological mechanisms. 
These are attuned to seasonal changes 
that prepare them for the journey and 
lead them unerringly to their wintering 
and nesting grounds. 


Nongame Project 
Review 

• WV Nature Notes 

West Virginia Public Radio’s listeners 
have recently heard a new voice 
describing a few of the countless 
opportunities to observe and 
understand wildlife inhabiting the 
Mountain State. That voice belongs to 
our own first lady, Mrs. Arch A. Moore, 
Jr., the announcer of a new radio series 
called West Virginia Nature Notes. 

West Virginia Nature Notes are 90- 
second features aired on Mondays and 
Thursdays shortly after 7:00 p.m. 
during Public Radio’s evening classical 
music program, Nocturne. Topics 
covered by West Virginia Nature Notes 
vary widely. The theme that unifies the 
series is the promotion and 
understanding of nongame wildlife. 

West Virginia Public Radio may be 
heard at 88.5 FM in Charleston, 89.9 
FM in Huntington, 90.3 FM in 
Parkersburg, 91.7 FM in Beckley, 88.9 
FM in Buckhannon, 90.9 FM in 
Morgantown and 89.9 FM in Wheeling. 

• 1985 Tax Check-off Results 

Contributions to the Nongame 
Wildlife Fund from the 1985 state 
income tax check-off program 
amounted to $72,091. This amount is 
roughly the same as last year’s, 
although the number of individuals 
contributing to the Fund was down by 
16%. However, the average donation 
was up to $5.80 as compared to $5.10 
for the previous year. Direct donations 
totaled $1,314.55. The Children’s Trust 
Fund, the other tax check-off on the 
1985 form, generated $82,700. Next tax 
year a second competing tax check¬ 
off will appear on the state form, this 
time for an adult illiteracy program. 

• Save the Eagle Project 

Save the Eagle Project (STEP) is a 
nonprofit organization dedicated to 
insuring the survival of America’s 
threatened wildlife species. Its first 
priority is to work to increase the 
nation’s bald eagle populations to non- 
endangered levels by the end of this 
decade. STEP was formed in 1982 by 
a coalition of various public and private 


conservation organizations. In 1985 
Miller High Life became STEP’s 
sponsor, raising $140,000 through a 
rebate program and a limited-edition 
poster. The money raised paid for 2 
eagle restoration projects in Tennessee 
and Oklahoma, supported a program 
in Oklahoma that successfully hatched 
28 eaglets, and provided grants to 6 
state and national organizations 
conducting bald eagle projects. In 1986 
Miller High Life is again offering its 
rebate program and a second full color 
limited edition poster (the latter is 
available for $5 where legal). In June, 
Miller presented STEP with a check for 
$50,000 and is confident 1986 
contributions will exceed last year’s. 

Recently, STEP invited proposals 
from several state fish and wildlife 
agencies, including West Virginia, to 
conduct bald eagle work. As the 
possibility of future federal funding for 
endangered species is in jeopardy, the 
Nongame Wildlife Program has 
submitted a proposal that, if chosen, 
will allow an eagle project to continue 
in the state. 



A newly hatched bald eaglet is fed with a hand 
puppet that resembles a mother eagle at the 
George M. Sutton Avian Center, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. This bird was among 28 hatched this 
spring at the center. 


The Department of Natural Resources offers 
its programs to people of all ages regardless of 
race, color, sex, religion, or national origin and 
is an equal opportunity employer. 
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Habitat Hint 

The Best of Bird Feeders and 
Bird Foods 

by Craig Tufts 

“Is there ‘one perfect birdfeeder?' ” 
“What kind of bird food is best?” 

These are questions I’m often asked, 
and I am glad to have the extensive 
research of Dr. A1 Geis, Urban Wildlife 
Biologist for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, to back up and expand upon 
my own observations and experience 
in feeding birds. 

Of course there is no “perfect” feeder 
or over-all best food for all birds, but 
I think we can come pretty close to 
the ideal. A tubular, plastic feeder 
stocked with sunflower seeds is highly 
successful. You'll find fewer squirrels 
at this feeder than at others, 
particularly if the feeding “ports” are 
lined with metal and if you place it at 
a distance from overhanging eaves and 
branches. You can pick and choose 
your perch sizes to suit the kinds of 
birds you have - or want to have - at 
your feeder. Long perches 
accommodate large birds. Small birds 
need short perches - or no perches at 
all. 

Different birds like different foods, of 
course, but if there is one “general” 
food favorite, it is sunflower seed. 

Sunflower seed (striped or black oil 
varieties; hulled or in the shell) will 
attract cardinals, goldfinches, purple 
finches, grosbeaks and a variety of 
other colorful, seed-eating birds. Also, 
birds such as chickadees, titmice, 
woodpeckers and nuthatches, all of 
which depend heavily on overwintering 
insects (adults and larvae) and spiders, 
will frequent a sunflower seed feeder. 

Black oil sunflower seed, with the 
highest calorie count per gram of 
kernel, is a fine source of energy, a real 
necessity for birds when the weather 
is windy and cold. This seed is probably 
a good food substitute for the insect 
eaters, especially in certain urban areas 
where their natural diet may be limited. 

You can buy your sunflower seed 
pre-packaged or loose. Bagged seed 
(striped or black oil varieties) can be 
found in most supermarkets, hardware 
stores and agricultural co-ops. It’s less 
expensive to buy 25 to 100-pound bags. 


An even better buy is loose seed that 
you bag yourself. That way you get to 
choose striped or black oil seed. More 
importantly, you get to make sure the 
seed is clean, not infiltrated with stems 
or insect-riddled. Clean, black oil 
sunflower seed is your best buy. 

Hulled sunflower seed costs more 
than unhulled seed, but it's a no-waste 
food that both saves your plantings 
from being smothered in hulls and 
yourself from having to clean hulls off 
the ground. As for the birds, hulled 
sunflower seed means less work in 
getting at the snack that you have 
provided for them. 


— The Backyard Naturalist 


Endangered Species 
Notes 

• Sixty animals and plants (58 in the 
U. S. alone) were added to the 
threatened and endangered species list 
in 1985. Only 4 were dropped from the 
list. Latest available figures show a total 
of 883 species worldwide - 339 in the 
U. S. - to be on this list. Nearly one- 
quarter of all listed species were added 
in 1984 and 1985. The proposed fiscal 
year 1987 budget by the current 
administration proposes to eliminate 
matching grants to states for 
endangered species work, and to 
reduce other endangered species 
programs, including that of the 
California condor. 

• Two endangered species for which 
there is some good news are the 
American alligator and the whooping 
crane. Due to the continued steady 
increase of American alligators, the U. 
S. Fish & Wildlife Service has proposed 
that this reptile, one of the earth's 
oldest species, be reclassified in seven 
states - Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma 
and South Carolina. The alligator had 
already been reclassified in Florida, 
Louisiana and Texas. The species' 
listing would change from Endangered 
or Threatened to Threatened by 
Similarity of Appearance. 

Several years ago, the whooping 
crane was on the brink of extinction, 
with an estimated 20 birds left in the 


wild. This past year, 1985, was a record 
year for the whooper, with about 131 
birds censused in the wild, and another 
38 in a captive breeding program at the 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center in 
Laurel, Maryland. 

• In the Fall 1985 issue of the 
“Nongame News” we reported a ban 
on the use of lead shot for waterfowl 
hunting in parts of 5 states. This was 
done largely in response to the losses 
of endangered bald eagles from 
ingesting lead shot after feeding on 
waterfowl that had eaten the pellets. 
If a 5-year program proposed by the 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service goes as 
planned, lead shot will be banned for 
all waterfowl hunting by 1991. This 5- 
year conversion from lead shot to some 
other non-toxic shot has the broad 
support of state wildlife agencies, 
national conservation groups and 
manufacturers of shot shells used in 
waterfowl hunting. The gradual 
changeover will allow time for hunters 
to learn about the benefits and use of 
steel shot, and for the manufacturers 
to meet demands for the new shot. 


Hawk Migration 

The cold, blustery days of autumn 
herald an impressive natural 
phenomena of West Virginia's eastern 
mountains, the eastern hawk 
migration. Beginning in August, hawks 
from eastern Canada and northeastern 
United States gather along the spine 
of the Appalachian Mountain chain to 
prepare for the long flight south. By 
mid-September, thousands of hawks 
can be seen coasting south through the 
Mountain State. Two excellent viewing 
spots in the northern and southern 
portions of the state (respectively) are 
Bear Rocks at the Dolly Sods 
Wilderness Area and the Hanging 
Rocks Fire Tower on Peters Mountain 
in Monroe County. Go on a cold, windy 
day, and be sure to take your 
binoculars and a good windbreaker! 
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National Institute For Urban Wildlife 

by Gomer E. Jones , President 


Few national organizations focus 
their attention on wildlife and 
conservation in those parts of the 
country where most people live—cities 
and surrounding areas. Habitats for 
wildlife and wildlife itself enrich the 
experience of urban dwellers and 
suburbanites. Many birds, fish, 
amphibians, reptiles and mammals can 
live naturally in close proximity to 
people if space is allowed for them. 
Where most national environmental 
and conservation organizations are 
concerned primarily with the important 
tasks of preserving vast, unpopulated 
spaces, or with management of game 
animals, the National Institute for 
Urban Wildlife (NIUW) concentrates 
on making life naturally livable for birds, 
fish, and other forms of wildlife in areas 
where people can easily gain enjoyment 
from their presence. It is our view that 
such effort will not only benefit wildlife 
and people living in urban and 
urbanizing areas, but also will help to 
interest the urban public in wildlife 
conservation in rural and wilderness 
areas as well. 

The Institute accomplishes its 
mission by (1) conducting sound 
research on the relationship between 
man and wildlife under urban and 
urbanizing conditions; (2) 
disseminating practical procedures for 
maintaining and enhancing habitat or 
for controlling certain wildlife species 
in urban areas; and (3) working with 
local groups, educators, government 
agencies, legislators and industry to 
build an appreciation for, and an 
understanding of, wildlife, and a 
positive conservation ethic at the 
community and neighborhood level. 



The Institute’s Board of Directors is 
a unique blend of urban, environmental 
and wildlife scientists, educators, and 
industry representatives. Its small 
professional staff is augmented by a 
network of experienced consultants 
and volunteers. 

A critical element for success is a 
strong NIUW membership base in each 
state. The resources and support 
provided by members will mean the 
difference between dramatic success 
and a long trail to partial success. For 
only $15 annually, members receive the 
quarterly “Urban Wildlife News” and 
“Urban Manager’s Notebook,” another 
quarterly publication dealing 
specifically with backyard wildlife 
management. For more information, 
write to the National Institute for Urban 
Wildlife, 10921 Trotting Ridge Way, 
Columbia, Maryland 21044. 

This November fourth through the 
seventh, the NIUW will be hosting a 
National Urban Wildlife Symposium in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. The theme for 
this symposium will be “Integrating 
Man and Nature in the Metropolitan 
Environment” with emphasis on 
focusing the attention of urban 
planners, landscape architects, 
developers, city administrators, wildlife 
biologists, elected officials and others 
on the opportunities and need for urban 
wildlife and nature conservation in 
metropolitan America. Address all 
inquiries to Dr. Lowell W. Adams, 
Program Chairman, Urban Wildlife 
Symposium, National Institute for 
Urban Wildlife, at the above address. 


Federal Nongame 
Act 

President Reagan has signed 
legislation reauthorizing the Fish & 
Wildlife Act of 1980, commonly known 
as the Nongame Act. The House 
passed a reauthorization bill last year, 
but that measure had been stalled in 
the Senate until recently, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

The Nongame Act is designed to 
provide matching funds to state wildlife 
agencies for managing wildlife that is 
not hunted or trapped. However, 
Congress has not appropriated funds 
to activate the program even though 


46 states have set up nongame 
programs in order to participate. 

The House hearings in 1985 included 
discussions of ways to fund the 
nongame program. Potential sources 
mentioned included excise taxes, a 
federal income tax checkoff and a 
special postage stamp. However, the 
Senate could not muster enough 
interest in the Nongame Act this year 
and approved the House-passed 
measure (H.R. 1406) without hearings. 
A spokesman for the Senate 
Environment Committee said that the 
panel decided to go with a simple 
reauthorization now and will deal with 
funding sources when the authorization 
expires in 1988. 


—Outdoor News Bulletin 
Wildlife Management Institute 
Aug. 1, 1986, Vol. 40 No. 15 



New Nongame 
Apparel 

Due to their popularity, we have 
instituted yet another design for 
nongame T-shirts in addition to the 
owls and chipmunk — a great blue 
heron standing in front of a bright 
orange-yellow setting sun. Also 
available are sweatshirts in both the 
chipmunk and heron design. Shirts are 
available in adult sizes S, M, L and XL 
and children’s 2-4, 6-8, 10-12 and 14- 
16. Colors and styles vary according 
to size. Adult T-shirts are $6.25, 
children’s $5.00 and sweatshirts are 
$10.25 postpaid. Send a check or 
money order made out to the WV Dept, 
of Natural Resources, along with size 
and color choice (substitutions may be 
necessary), to Shirts, WV Nongame 
Wildlife Program, P. O. Box 67, Elkins, 
WV 26241. 
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The Berry Breakers 


adapted from an article 
by Bradford G. Blodget, 
“Massachusetts Wildlife ” 
Winter 1986, Vol. XXXVI No. 2 

Either way one wants to look at it, 
evening grosbeaks (Coccothraustes 
vespertinus) are a much anticipated 
bird of winter - both by those who look 
forward to seeing the great flocks of 
ravenous birds at their feeders and 
those who become exasperated at their 
habit of eating all the sunflower seeds 
while crowding out the smaller birds. 
Although these birds do not appear in 
great numbers every year in the 
Mountain State, in the not too distant 
past they did not occur in the state at 
all or in much of the East, for that 
matter. 

The evening grosbeak is a very 
striking bird. Starling-sized and stout 
in over-all shape, the sexes differ 
markedly in plumage. The male is a 
bright yellow over most of the body, 
grading into a distinctive yellowish- 
black color about the neck to an all 
black head. The head is dramatically 
marked by a light yellow forehead and 
large eyestripe. Females are overall 
olivaceous and silver-gray, tending to 
a darker smoky-gray about the head. 
Both males and females flash boldly 
patterned black and white wings in 
flight and, as their name implies, have 
powerful, enormously oversized 
conical bills. These stout bills are nearly 
as wide as they are high at the base. 
The whitish or pale-yellow colored bill 
is only further accentuated against the 
relatively dark head. Seen for the first 
time against a snowy landscape or at 
a feeding station, a flock of these 
“northern parrots” is a stunning sight, 
somehow unreal and strangely out of 
place in the winter scene. Many 
persons attribute their life-long interest 
in birds to an unexpected mid-winter 
encounter with the evening grosbeak. 

William Cooper was the first to 
describe the evening grosbeak in a 
paper read before the Lyceum of 
Natural History of New York City in 
1825. The type specimen (the original 
bird from which a species is described) 
was found by an Indian boy near Sault 


Sainte Marie, Michigan on April 7,1823. 
It is labeled “Paushkundamo,” the 
name given it by the Chippewa Indians, 
which means literally “berry-breaker.” 
Anyone who has watched these birds 
as they feed on seeds and fruits knows 
that this is a very appropriate name. 
When feeding on choke cherries, the 
soft pulpy portions of the fruit is 
discarded and the seed crushed and 
eaten. Reportedly, when the birds are 
feeding on cherry seeds, the sound of 
the cracking seed can be heard a 
hundred feet away. 

The species name, vespertinus , is 
Latin for “belonging to evening.” People 
once believed that these birds lived only 
“ in dark retreats, and leave them at 
the approach of night.” This, along with 
the misconception that they sing only 
at night, created the association with 
evening. 

Historically, evening grosbeaks 
remained on their breeding grounds in 
the northwest throughout the year, 
sometimes wandering nomadically in 
the winter but never very far east or 
south. Then, something happened 
about the middle 1800’s causing a major 
eastward expansion. The species was 
first reported east of the Great Lakes 
at Toronto in 1854, followed by a 
gradual increase in winter sightings in 
the north central states. But, the 
evening grosbeak remained almost 
unknown to ornithologists until the 
winter of 1889-90, when a flight of 
historic proportions - perhaps triggered 
by a high population and failure of their 
food crops - flooded the entire 
northeastern United States. From then 
until 1944, Maurice Brooks - Professor 
Emeritus of WVU - could only find 3 
definite records of evening grosbeaks 
for West Virginia (from Pocahontas, 
Barbour and Marshall counties) and 
one uncertain record. Another massive 
invasion which occurred in 1945 and 
1946 reached at least as far south as 
Marion County, where the first 
specimen was collected for the state. 
Subsequent invasions came in almost 
alternate years producing more birds 
over a wider area until the late 1960’s, 
when their presence became yearly 
affairs. However, the size and extent 
of the winter influx is totally 
unpredictable in any given year. 

As its winter invasions were 
increasing eastward and southward, 
the evening grosbeak’s breeding range 


was also expanding. Once confining its 
breeding range to the sparsely settled 
northwest, today it breeds in coniferous 
and mixed coniferous-deciduous 
forests all across Canada from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and south in the 
west to central California, southeastern 
Arizona and even farther south into the 
Mexican highlands. East of the Rockies, 
it nests as far south as central 
Minnesota, northern Michigan, 
southern Ontario and northern New 
York and New England. Evening 
grosbeaks will build loose, shallow 
nests on horizontal branches from 20 
to 60 feet off the ground, in which 3 
or 4 blue-green eggs are laid. 

There has been a great deal of 
speculation about what caused the 
dramatic shift in the evening grosbeak’s 
range and migratory habits. The 
widespread plantings across the plains 
and in the east of the boxelder (Acer 
negundo) - the buds and seeds of which 
are preferred foods - may have played 
a role in luring them eastward. They 
are extremely fond of sunflower seeds, 
and the growing popularity of backyard 
feeding stations filled with these seeds 
also supplies the birds with an 
important food source. In fact, 
grosbeaks will become “anchored” to 
feeding stations that offer an unlimited 
supply. Some feeding stations seem to 
be traditional stops and are used year 
after year, while others pick up birds 
only in major flight years. 

Grosbeaks are also fond of dried 
squash seeds and will feed on the seeds 
and buds of a wide variety of native 
and ornamental trees. Like other 
finches, they seem to enjoy salted sand 
and gravel causing many of them to 
be killed on winter roads. They will 
roost early in the day and are usually 
hard to find after the early afternoon. 

Evening grosbeaks may be found in 
greatly varying numbers anywhere in 
the Mountain State during the winter 
months. They generally arrive in late 
November, but it may be after January 
1st in some areas of the state. 
Grosbeaks may stay until the middle 
of May before migrating northward. 

Edward H. Forbush wrote that the 
evening grosbeak “seems to be a 
harmless species but not particularly 
useful.” He of course meant this in an 
economic context, but who can fail to 
heed their raucous squabbling at the 
bird feeder on a frosty winter morning? 
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Counting Birds 

by Leon Wilson 
Ona, WV 

So you are a bird watcher? There 
are a lot of birds flocking to your feeder 
and you begin to wonder how many 
birds and how many species have been 
taking advantage of your generosity in 
furnishing enough suet, mixed bird 
seed, cracked corn, and sunflower seed 
to satisfy their appetites. On a 
particularly cold, dreary day there 
seems to be more activity than usual 
so you get out your bird book, 
binoculars and a sheet of paper and 
begin to list the kinds of birds you see 
and attempt to count the number of 
each species as they fly to and from 
the feeder. Next you report the totals 
you have accumulated to some 
member of your family, to your next 
door neighbor or to a friend. Lo and 
behold you have just made your first 
bird count. 

There are many different types of 
bird counts. Some birders keep an 
account of all the different species of 
birds they have ever seen, where they 
saw them and the date. This is known 
as a “Life List.” There can also be many 
types of lists. As an example, I have 
a list that I have made looking out the 
window while eating. The total is now 
more than eighty species. Most bird 
clubs have a Century Day count about 
May 1 each year; the objective is to 
tally 100 species for the day. This can 
be a group or an individual effort. 
Others conduct feeder counts on 
Thanksgiving Day to check the 
migration of northern species to see 
whether they are early or late and if 
their numbers are low, high or normal. 

However, the Granddaddy of all bird 
counts is the Audubon Christmas Bird 
Count (CBC). This count was the 
brainchild of Frank M. Chapman, the 
ornithologist who edited the Audubon 
Society’s Bird Lore magazine. Prior to 
1900, sportsmen annually had a friendly 
competition to see who was the best 
hunter, in terms of who could kill the 
most birds and other wild game on a 
Christmas Day hunt. He suggested 
instead that they put aside their guns, 
and go out and list the species and 
number of birds they saw and report 
their sightings to him. No doubt many 
hunters thought him crazy and laughed 


at the idea that anyone would want to 
count birds. Nevertheless on that 
Christmas Day in 1900, twenty-six 
people in twenty-five parties did accept 
the challenge. The largest list reported 
was thirty-six species from California 
while six species were reported from 
New York City’s Central Park. 

This wasn’t a great beginning, but the 
count has continued, and the upcoming 
1986 count will mark the 87th 
consecutive one. The report for 1983 
showed a total of 1460 reports, with 
1246 from the U. S., 186 from Canada 
and the remainder from South and 
Central America, plus the West Indies. 
Of the total listed from the U. S., only 
twelve were from West Virginia. 

Some of the statistics of a CBC are 
staggering. The 1983 Christmas Count 
listed more than 150 species of birds 
on fifty-three reports, while a report 
from Alaska had only one species. The 
grand total of individuals on all counts 
was over 154,000,000 birds, with almost 
one-third of these found in one area 
in Louisiana (16,000,000 red-winged 
blackbirds, 30,000,000 brown-headed 



cowbirds and 1,100,000 common 
grackles). 

The total of the West Virginia counts 
are modest, with the numbers ranging 
from 2,000 to 10,000 birds. The records 
indicate that Charleston, Charles Town, 
Elkins, Franklin, Hampshire County, 
Huntington, Inwood, Lewisburg, 
Oak Hill, Ona, Parkersburg, Pipestem, 
and Wheeling all have organizations 
that take part in CBC’s every year. If 
you do not live in one of these areas, 
there is still no reason for you not to 
take part in a Christmas Bird Count. 
You do not have to belong to the 


Audubon Society or any other club or 
organization. You only have to have 
a sincere interest in and love for the 
wild birds of your state, and the will 
to get outdoors for a few hours during 
the holidays to record what you see. 
(Results can be sent to the WV 
Nongame Wildlife Program.—ed.) 

It is much nicer if you have a friend 
or relative with a common interest to 
accompany you, as this will allow you 
to discuss what you see and perhaps 
you will see more as two pairs of eyes 
are always better than one. You can 
try to sight a large number of species, 
any number above eighty is excellent. 
Or you can beat the brush trying to 
flush out one of the rarer winter birds 
(such as the hermit thrush). But if you 
only see a handful of cardinals, blue 
jays, and other common species, you 
are guaranteed a splendid time—one 
that you can talk about through the 
year until the next Christmas Count. 

Feeder Tip 

Have thousands of evening 
grosbeaks taken over your feeders this 
year? Would you prefer to have a 
variety of birds partake of your 
offerings? If you would, here is a dandy 
feeder that will attract titmice, wrens, 
nuthatches, chickadees, and 
woodpeckers, but will exclude 
grosbeaks and most finches. The catch 
is that you must make the feeder! 

Purchase a whole coconut. With a 
saw, make a cut completely through 
the shell, perpendicular to the hairs, 
and in the middle of the coconut. Take 
an instrument like a screwdriver and 
pry the two halves apart. Be aware that 
there will be about 1/4 to 1/3 cup of 
“milk” inside the coconut. Remove all 
the white nutmeat. A curved, serrated 
grapefruit knife works nicely for this. 
Drill 3 holes an equal distance apart 
in each half about 1/2 inch below the 
cut rim. Using wire that is easily bent, 
suspend one half of the coconut 1 1/ 
2 to 2 inches under the other. Drill 
another hole in the center of the top 
shell and screw in an “eye” screw. Fill 
the bottom shell with peanut butter and 
hang your “Peanut Butter Coconut 
Shell” in a location where you can 
watch the birds feast on a very 
nutritious treat. 


—by Nora Schwab 
from “The Mountain Chat” 
March *86 
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Ideas for articles are welcomed 


Second Edition of 
WV Wildlife Calendar 

The second edition of the WV 
Wildlife Calendar is now available. This 
14 x 22 inch calendar features wildlife 
paintings by WV artists with a 
description of each animal. In addition, 
the calendar includes information on 
wild flowers, bird migration, hunting 
and fishing, and a wealth of additional 
wildlife facts concerning both game and 
nongame animals. The calendar runs 
from September 1986 through August 
1987, and sells for $5.25 each plus 504 
shipping. Proceeds will help support the 
Nongame Wildlife Program. 


WEST VIRGINIA NONGAME NEWS 

Subscription Order Form 
DO 

SOMETHING 

WILD! 

Name - 

Address - 

City, State, Zip - 

Organization- 

Send form to: 

WEST VIRGINIA NONGAME NEWS 
Wildlife Resources Division 
Department of Natural Resources 
P.O. Box 67 
Elkins, WV 26241 


THE 1986-1987 WEST VIRGINIA 
WILDLIFE CALENDAR 

Send me _ 1986-1987 West Virginia Wildlife 

Calendars at $5.25 plus 50P shipping for each 
calendar. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 

BE SURE TO INCLUDE ZIP CODE 

Make check or money order payable to: 

West Virginia Dept, of Nataral Resoarces 

MAIL TO: 

WILDLIFE CALENDAR 

West Virginia Dept, of Nataral Resoarces 

P. O. Box 67 

Elkins, WV 26241 


From August 18 through the 23rd, 
the Fort Ashby Extension 
Homemakers and their club president, 
Mrs. Pat Chaplain, sponsored a 
Nongame Wildlife Exhibit at the 
Mineral County Fair. Members of the 
club’s Housing, Energy and 
Environment Committee were on hand 
at the exhibit the entire week to help 
fair goers obtain informational 
pamphlets about the state’s nongame 
wildlife resources. We deeply 
appreciate their interest and efforts on 
behalf of the Nongame Wildlife 
Program. 


Remember to DO SOMETHING 
WILD! and support the West Virginia 
Nongame Wildlife Program. 

“Check-off’ Line 8 on your WV 
Income Tax Form. 
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